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THE MARAUDER. 
THE SEVENTEENTII 
CENTURY. 


AN ORIGINAL TALE OF 


(Continued from page 59.) 


tH sate 

The marander party had left the house 
for some when Ovando aroused 
himself from the melancholy reflections 
which imperceptibly stole on his mind. 
‘“[ have been duped into a belief that 
whom I associated was 
il6ne,” thought he, ** but 1 will confront 
him.” He now thonght he could re- 
collect in the countenances of two of 
the party, the identical persons. from 
whom he rescued his infant daughter.— 
“Yes!” said he, ‘the enemy have in- 
deed invaded the sanctuary of innocence 
and rifled domestic happiness of 
swects.”” With such thougits as these, 
he entered the room where his Almyra 
lay, trembling with fear and agitation, 
weeping over her sleeping infant. It 
was a sight that aroused the dormant 
energies of his soul, while he gazed on 
her in speechless agony. 

** Almyra!”’ said he, ‘I must leave 
you for a few days—but no power on 
earth shall keep me longer.—-Althongh 
'tis as it were parting soul from body.” 
“Go then, cruel Ovando,” said Almyra 
—*‘*i submit to the tortures of separa- 
tion ;” and turning her weeping face 
upon the pillow, sobbed out an adieu. 

With feelings bordering on ‘madness, 
he prepared his horse, arid son left his 
unhappy wife and tender infant. Borne 


hours, 


by the current of his feclings, he spur- 


jred his fleet steed over the uneven coun- 
try with rapidity. A thousand stars 
twinkled in the heavens as he sped his 
‘way. The goddess Aurora, had just 
opened the gates of day, as the distant 
/marmurings of the waves struck upon; 
hig ear in hoarse sounds. The rising} 
vsuo like a ball ef fire had just ascended| 
from behind the summits of the eastern 
j bills, when he dismounted from his horse 
iat the entrance of the subterranean pas-| 





[tor stood before him. 

‘ Traitor !”’ exclaimed he, ‘‘ is it thns 
you fulfil your sacred engagements ?”’ 
‘* Yes,” replicd Ovando, firmly. A par 





the spot.—‘* Fear not,’ said Ventor, 
“they are friends.”’ 

‘Friends or foes—they are alike to 
me,” replied Ovando, cooly. 


The chief bit his lips. The party 





} _ 
psage, and in a moment afterwards Ven-jon the shore. 


_—-— 
_ 


suspended from his shoulders, the steely 
sheath of which reached the ground, 
and rattled as he moved, like the chains 
of a condemned criminal. <A_ pair of 
large horseman’s pistols were stuck in 
his girdle, and the hilt of a small dagger 
was seen projecting from the vestments 
that covered his bosom. 

A few words soon stilled the dispute. 
and the party all retired to the building 
on the bank, leaving Ovando and Ventor 
A silence of some mo- 
ments ensued gre etther spoke. At 
length, Ovando” enquired why he had 
thus been kept in ignorance of the ac- 








ty at this instant was seen approachipg}} 





came up, and Edwin coming forward in- 
formed him that a qoarrel had taken 
place between two of their gang, in the 
division of some goods which had been 
found on the asland: ‘‘ Bring them to 
me !”? exclaimed be, im a commanding 
voice. Standing amidst the party his 
lofty figure looked like the cedar o 
Lebanon towering among the shrubbery 
of the forest—his frown seenied to terri- 
fy in all, but Ovando, the glance which 
his appearance attracted. A lion-skin 
watch-cloak hung loosly over his broad 
shoulders—like Hercules with the skin 
of the king of beasts enwrapping lim, so 
stood the marauder chief. 











Armed with a ponderous broad-sword 


quisition to their party. 

‘‘] feared your abandoning mé,” re- 
Plied the chief’—‘‘ your failure in not 
Meeting me on my first call, induced me 
to send for you; the token has, it seem 
accomplished what words in vain ced 
persuade, Our party are «brag® at 
intrepid, and you alone are fr rom 
the lab Tow throu e - = Ans 











F i "at the end of our la- 
G0 dispelled the storm of 
en | fron his countenance, and 
red to the house where the 
party had previously entered, and were 
taking their morning repast. He was 
received with a smile from the ruffan 
gang, who, faithfully devoted to their 
chief, understood by a glance, the dou- 
ble meaning of all the actions of their 
leader. At length Ovando received his 
instructions from the chief of the gang, 
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and at an early hour departed for the city. fj ed to the spot—lightning seemed to flash |jlas, threw them over her mistress’s 


Involved in profound secrecy the gang from his eyes and beam around his head 
continued their depredations under co-j—his hand rested on the hilt of the 
verofthe night. The islands afforded aj bright steel which bung by his side, and 
safe retreat in the day-time, where, em-|jhis looks resembled the awful angel of 


Fas blood. 


bosomed among the rocks on the south- 


secret hiding place. The lone building 
was only a temporary deposit, unknown 


ern shore, lay the entrance into ing 








to Ovando, who supposed bis treasure 
safe in the arched room of the sub-} 
‘erranean vault. Several times had} 
Ovando visited the island, but his suspi-} 
cions were at rest, and he pursued his | 
business with the Marauder in secret ; | 
his absence from home had ceased to 
create a pang of regret, only at the mo- 
ment of leaving his wife and daughter. 
On one stormy night, as Ovando was 
about leaving the island to return to his 
peaceful dwelling. The cup had circu- 
lated freely, and noise and mirth abound- 
ed throughout the party, when some 
words arose between Alascon and Talbot, 
two of the gang ; the fumes of the wine 
had inspired them with high feelings. 
it was in vain Ovando tried by the pow- 
er of his eloquence to quell the rash 
quarrel. ileediess they closed, in 
dreadful fight, furiously distorting their 
countenances as they struggled like wild 
tsgers to tear each other from their fast 
holds, and dash one to the A _They 
continded straining until the dark crim- 


son stream gushed from their ears andj 












nostrils, and covered them in one gore 


*Cease,”’ cried the chief, who enter- 


4 a 4 “ 7 y 

‘stream. which flows from 

“go 2 ae cats ee uj 
eet Hp the; bitthoin lips and retired |{ti 





a é 
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geance etill glistened immieir eyes. 
submission which they Wiad. yieldec 

their leader was momentary. The 
again grappled in fight ;—their é 3 
hilts projected from their bosoms, and 
each looked at his deadly weapon ; in an 
énstant, like meteors they flashed before 


each others eyes. One atm of each en- 


t 


sireled their broad waists, and with the| 
er held the glittering blades} 


“other 







‘then? in their bodies, 


a” 



























Hing he fell lifeless on the shore. 





countenance with a secret joy as he lay 
is instant ; “‘ spill not your blood || panting with exertion by his side. A- | 
less. feuds,—the earth spurns |jlascon’s slight wound cooled his courage, 
hoble |jand reviving from his fainting fit, they 














destruction. With a withering glance 
he stopped their mad career, and they 
dropped the weapons of death, from their 
powerléss hands. In silence he contem- 
plated them for an instant. ‘“‘ And co you 
court death so much 2?” said he, *‘ ’tis the 
beasts of prey that immolate themselves 
—and I leave you to your own destruc- 
tion :—but beware! the survivor dies ; 
and that too by this hand.” And beck- 








oning to Ovando, they withdrew at a 
short distance to await the issue of the 


| combat. 


Scarce had the leader turned his 
frowning countenance from them, ere 
they commenced the conflict the third. 
time. God of battles! who can describe 
wth what animosity and deadly ven- 
geance they fought. Precipitating them- 
selves within each others arms, they 
hugged with an iron gripe until they fell, 
and the shore re-echoed to the sound as 
they rattled on the stoney surface. 
Coiling and bounding with uncontrolled 
fury, exhausted nature seemed just) 
sinking on their feeble exertions, when 
a bullet winged its flight, whizzing 
through the air. ‘I yield,” cried Alas- 
con, slowly rising, ‘‘ tis useless strife ;” 
-—a ball had entered his body, and faint- 


The 
dark malignity of Talbot’s eye lit his 


—— 


both arose sobered from exertion. The 
timely interferance of the leader now 
put a stop to their hostile motives, and 

) More restored between 








Ovando crossed the sound and reach- 
ed the shore, and pursued his course to- 
ward the dwelling of his Almyra. 

(To be continued. ) 


| 
A SPANISH TALE. 
(Continued from page 60.) 


They were going out of the chamber, 











|when the Duenna suddenly went to the 


wardrobe, and, bringing out two mantil- 


. ie 
ig 
eh 


ithe gathered up his parcel. 


head and herown. When they entered 
the drawing-room, they found the table 
covered with the whole contents of the 
pediar’s baskets ; and the Duenna could 
not help openly wondering ut their fine. 
ness and bright colours. ‘* How could 
you escape the officers of the Ronda?” 
said she, laughing; ‘‘those custom. 
house fellows are keen, if they had 


caught you, their fortunes would have 


been made, and we should have had no- 
thing but silks and pearls on the heads 
of every maraguita round the forest for 
a year to come at least.” —** Pray, Du- 
enna, don’t vex the old man,” said the 
Donna in a voice, like silver; “we 
have no right to lay trouble on the 
troubled,” and she took up an artificial 
wreath of white Biscay roses, and waved 
them backwards and forwards as if to 

enjoy their perfume. ‘* Will your la- 
dyship please,”’ said the pedlar, * to let 
me match a wreath with the colour of 
your hair, which, I will be bold to say, 
is jet black?’ On this he put forward 
his hand tothe edge of the maniilla, but 
the Duenna pushed him back. ‘ So,” 

said the Donna Rosanna, laughing, “ ! 

am to have neither dream no roses.” 

The pedlar took out a wreath that smelt 
as if it had been just plucked. ‘“ This,” 

said he, ** was made by Tomaso of F'- 
gueras, for her Majesty the Queen of 
both the Spains, but its better fortune 
has reserved it for my Lady Duenna!” 
Both the females laughed at his address, 
but the Duenna throwing up her veil, 
went to the mirror, and while her lady 
was turning over the silks on the table, 
began to try on the flowers in all imagin- 
able ways. At length she turned round 
and saw, to her utter astonishment, her 
lady’s veil off, and the hands of the ped- 
lar actually fastening the white roses in 
her hair. The man was rather awk- 
ward, and, before he could finish his 
work, the Duenna had seized him like a 
tigress. To make amends to the pedlar 
for so much civility thrown away, the 
Donna made some more purchases, and 
«* Bless my 
soul,” said the lady, feeling in her bosom 
with great agitation; ‘‘ Duenna, have 
you seen my purse?” The Duenna’s 
too was gone: ‘Cnerpo de San Jose,” 
exclaimed she, “* what is to become of 
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gave it to him. 
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ant The three duros that I had from 
my first cousin Antonio, the Amulet from 
Father Joachim, aud the medal of his 
Catholic Majesty’s baptism, blessed by 
his Holiness himself, all gone. Villain !”’ 
cried she, plunging on the pediar, ‘ give 
up my money, or! will have you thrown 
into the Inquisition ; you shall be broil- 
e:!, bastinadoed, and bedeviled for a son 
of a Jew and a thief as you are.” In 


The pedlar put his knee to the ground 
and kissed the ring, and then, with many 
low bows quitted the reom. The Du- 
enna still stood with one hand holding 
ber lady’s forehead, and with the salts 
close to her in the other. ‘Did he 
say nothing at going away 2” said the 
lady, after a silence of some minutes. 
‘No, my lady, but he took leave as gal- 
lantly as ever Don Qnixote did; and 


her rage she tried to pull the hood off}/and though he did not like to show bis 


his head ; which he resisted in part, and 
made his way to the door, bowing, and 
protesting his innocence all the time. 
‘| beg of you fairest of Duennas,” said 
be, ‘“‘not to take away my character, 
which is taking away my livelihood. 
Asa proof that I did not commit this 
offence, I am ready to give you credit to 
any amount. Will your ladyship please 
to accept of this velvet tiara? It becomes 
a fair complexion, which your ladyship 
has.”’ The Duenna took the tiara with 
a gracious look, and ran back to shew it 
to her mistress. 
na had some thoughts passing through 
her mind that had nothing to do with 
velvet tiaras, and she asked the pedlar 


“whether he had any relations in Grenada. 


He answered, that he had chiefly lived 
in Navarre, bat had travelled with bis 
merchandize from time to time along 
the coast, from Cadiz to Barcelona. ‘It 
is very well,” said she, and then, with 
a deep sigh, covered her face with her 
veil, and leaned upon the table. The 
Duenna gave her some smelling salts, 
and tried to raise her head, but she 
continued sighing. ‘* What is life but a 
dream,”’ escaped her lips.—** He waits 
to be paid,” said the Duenna, “and 
Saints preserve me if I have a real.”— 
“My Lady Duenna,” said the pedlar, 
“it is not my custom to be hard with 
Jadies so handsome as you and your mis- 
tress ; let me have any token, any ring 
you can spare, merely as a mark of our 
bargain, and I will give you a month’s 
time,”*—** That will 40,” said she; “1 


took you for a Jew, 1 confess, but you 
ee" the proper respect for a lady’s 


ord.”” She then took off her ring and 


** And your lady’s too,”’ 
said he.—** She must not be disturbed 
now,” said the Dnenna. But her lady 


Silently took off the ring, and gave it to 


But the Donna Rosan- | 


face, probably because it is as brown as 
mahogany, | begin to doubt that he is a 
Jew. I wish I had my purse, however, 
with my three duros, my—” ‘You 
shall have ten in place of them, said the 
Donna, rather impatiently, ‘but now 
help me to my chamber, for I am won- 
drous weary.’’ And so she was, for be- 
fore she had gone three steps, she sat 
down ona couch at the window, and 
laying her cheek on some vine leaves, 
that grew into the open casement, seem- 
lied to fall into a heavy slumber. 

It was the afternoon of the next day 
when the old Walloon came to inquire 
whether it was his lady’s wish to see 
any of the tricks of a scholar of the 





the Gitana, who carried his conjuring 
boxes and otherimplements. The Du- 


enna kept guard on one side of the 
chair, and the Walloon on the other, 








| for conjurors are at best but of doubtful 


honesty ; and all his tricks would not 
have been worth the repeater at her 
bosom, or the pearls in her hair. The 
conjuror was ‘very clever, and made 
cups and balls, cards and glances, dance 
about in a very surprising manner, As 
the servants were in the passage, crowd- 
ing round the open door, there was no- 
thing to be seen among them but eyes 
and hands turned up every moment, 
with now and then a sharp look for the 
cloven feet, but the conjuror wore huge 
horseman’s boots, which kept them as 
‘much in the dark as ever. At length, 
jafter he had devoured several yards of 
fire, and poured out ribbons to suit eve- 
ry face in Spain, he called the Gitana 

and bade her sing a ballad. 

(T’o be continued.) 
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|, REFLECTIONS ON HUMAN HAPPINESS 








frevowned Abuelo, who had stopped at 
the gate on his way from Grenada, 
‘* Heaven be praised,” said she, ‘* that is 
my own country; and I love every 
branch on its trees.’ Soon after the 
sounds of a pipe and tabor were heard 
in the servants’s hall. ‘* Those will be 
grand tidings in Valencia,”’ said the Du- 
enna; ‘* Will not my lady consider the 
matter?’ ‘*I will consider nothing,” 
replied the Donna, ‘1 am strangely un- 
happy.’’—** Had not my lady better send 
for the priest, and confess ?”’—*‘ Can soli- 
tude confess?” returned the lady ina deep 
tone; and then, as if speaking to the 
clouds that lay like gold piled upon the 
sky, ‘* What can anguish confess ? can the 
weary life and the willing death confess ? 
Duenna, there is a load upon my heart, 
that is sinking me into the grave.” And 
with the word she sank upon her knee, 
her strength seemed suddenly melted, 
and with her forehead on her lifted 
hands, she prayed aloud to the Virgin. 
Suddenly there came bursts of merri- 
ment to the door, and she had scarcely 
time to throw herself into the great 
chair, and cover her face with her veil, 








him, without uttering a word. 


when the mountebank marched in with 


A casual observer of men and man- 
ners, would be Jed to infer from the 
general pursuits of mankind, that the 
world in itself was entirely devoid of 
objects calculated to conduce to the ra- 
tional enjoyment of its inhabitants ; or 
that they were compelled to have re- 
course to every expedient which their 
ingenuity can invent, to render their 
path to the grave less rugged and labo- 
rious. But to the man who will reflect 
on the motives which actuate himself as 
well as his fellows—whose thoughts can 
penetrate those recesses of the soul 
where all the springs of human action 
lie concealed, it must obviously appear, 
that many of the miseries attending our 
progress through the world, have their 
origin within ourselves, and arise from 
our misconception of the true character 
of happiness. We are inclined to value 
the enjoyments of life in proportion to 
the difficulties that prevent our possess- 
ing them ; while the numerous blessings 
which the hand of Providence liberally 
scatters around us, are either despised 





and for those nature has bountifully pro- 
vided: and so beautiful is the order of 








or disregarded. Oar wants are but few, _ 
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creation, that the very means we are 
obliged to use for the supply of our ne- 
cessities, possess “in themselves the 
greatest tendency to promote our hap- 
piness.—But a deep rooted desire to 
grasp “every thing beyond our reach, 
appears, ina large proportion of man- 
kind, to have usurped the’place of eve- 
ry nobler principle. Thiseis the bane- 
ful source from whence flow all the 
discords, treacheries, enmities aud sor- 
rows, which form such a conspicuous 
part of the history of events, and the 
biography of individuals.’ And thus it 
is, that men spurning all felicity to which 
they have attained, place their hopes and 
affections on some distant object which 
their minds have pictured in all the fan- 
cifal colours of a glowing imagination ; 
and to which they have affixed a value 
thatin their estimation renders the most 
powerful energes of theirsoals, and the 
continued exertion of years, but an in- 
significant sacrifice, when placed in com- 
parison with its acquisition, But the 
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whole tenor of their lives, and even in 
their dying moments, that they have 
chosen the only path which leads to the 
flowery regions of happiness. 

How enviable then is the situation of 
that man, who, content to remain a dis- 
tant spectator of the busy scenes of life, 
looks down with calmnes on the bustling 
crowd ; and contemplates with a smile 
of pity, the great variety of frivolous 
pursuits that occupy the attention of 
mankind.— 


“ *Tis pleasant thro’ the loop-holes of retreat 
To peep at such a world; to sce the stir 

Of the greal Babel, and not feel the crowd ; 

To hear the roar she seads thro’ all her gates 
At a safe distance, where the dying sound 
Falls a soft murmur on the uninjured ear. 
Thus sitting, and surveying thus at ease 

The globe and its concerns, [ seem advanc’d 

To some secure, and more than mortal height 
That lib’rates, and exempts me from them all.” 


That man is truly happy, and only he, 
who has no wish beyond his retirement, 
no want beyond his means. To him 


Se 
et 


‘be) is always marked with glowing ima- 
ges, which seem to be illuminated by 
the radiance of their native sun. The 
hero of his Cuitpe Haron, (which js 
,considered his best performance,) seems 
'to possess all the qualities of the Acuiz- 
tes of Homer, and the knight of Ro- 
‘mance. When Lord Byron describes 
| Love, it is as a virtue, which, notwith- 
‘standing all the conflicting passions of 
the human breast, when it is once firm- 
ly rooted in it, remains still pure and 
immutable. 

** His idea of man, in the abstract, is 
boundless and magnificent ; but of men, 
‘as individuals, he thinks with derision 
‘and contempt. Hence he is in one 
‘stanza, a sublime moralist, elevated and 
transported by the dignity of human na- 
‘ture: in the next, a paltry — satirist, 
isneering at iis meanness.” He cannot 
‘sympathize with the ordinary feelings 
‘of humanity, and the joys or sorrows of 
‘man, seem unworthy of the sympathy 





talisman which has so long been the| 
centre of all their fondest wishes, too 
often like the glow of the- ignis iia 
lures them to their ryie ¢ or ifat leagth 
attained proves fleeting and unsubstan-| 
tial as the brilliaot hues of a summer 
eve, soon to be lost forever amid the 
gathering gloom of disappointment—so 
that we may exclaim with the poet : 


———* Dream after dream ensues, 

And still they dream that they shall still succeed, 
And still are disappointed, rings the world 
With the vain stir. I sum up half mankind, 
And add two thirds to the remaining half, 

And find the tetal of their hopes and fears 
Dreams, empty dreams. ”. 





That these remarks are true our dai- 
ly observation and experience can tes- 
tify. How then are we to account for 
this disposition in mankind, which is so 
evidently repugnant to their own happi- 
ness, and to the beneficent designs of 
their Creator? lt would seem to arise 
in most men from an undue pride, and a 
want of 
in all ages that men who have possessed 

| Fesolution, to relinquish the! 

FSuits of wealth; power, fame, and all 


~ the i ofJife and retire to 
the t » but more refined and su- 








proper reflection ; for we find|| 


of his immoveable son}. He is the only 
poet of the present day, whose genius 
remains undamped by the illiberal and 
junjust criticisms, which have been so 
often made upon his works. He is a 
poet, not because he can make his verses 
rhyme, (for that any doggrel scribbler 
‘may accomplish,) bat because he ex- 
presses the artless and animated lan- 
) guage of nature, with so much emphasis 


oe ‘and vigour. 
BYRON AND CAMPBELL COMPARED. | “. 
“ 


To compare writers who have acqui- l the peer re ne bee Seeat — b 
| Doth glance from heav'n to earth, frou eart 

red so : 

~ much _. and fame, as Byron |/ to héar’a ; 
SES VANIER; SRE COnCe TING whose | “ And as imagination bodies forth 
merits critics have so widely differed, ||‘ The forms of things uuknown, the poet's pen 
is no easy task. To arrive at a just ||‘ Tures them to shape, and gives to every thing 
conclusion, it becomes necessary to un- |i !0¢4! babitation and a name.” 
derstand the beauties and faults of their 


compositions. Certain however, it is 'to which his works fulty entithe him—a 
that they have deservedly gained the ‘name which thousands have united in 


admiration of a great proportion (I might bestowing upon him. He possesses 4 
say all) of their readers. i 


‘natural and poetical imagination, at 

Brow possesses an originality of jtbough it is not so wild and entutored as 
composition, a keen and scrutinizing ac- that of Byron. He appears to excel in 
quaintance with the virtues and vices ofi\Lyric poetry, and that which does not 
human nature, aad a magic of colouring,|require an unusual stretch of thought 
of which no other modern poet can}! and imagination. His nambers flow like 
boast. His track is new and unbeaten,||a rapid stream, possessing unity and reg- 
and his imagination is continually point- 


the morning breeze wafts happiness and 
peace ; andthe evening sky gem’d with 
ten thousand brilliant worlds, afford a 
feast to his reflecting mind, that far sur- 
passes all the luxuries of the rich and 
great. 


HORENTIUS. 


LLL 
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CampBecL, too, has acquired a name 











dlime enjoyments which nature has pro- 
vided for them, ‘hive eviaced by the 


. / . ularity ; they have however, been consi- 
ing out to him scenes which afford ajidered by some, as specimens of cant and 
field for poetic composition. His poe-| 


pe monotone. Such a character they do 
na? (aewenet the subject may not merit: they are as far above it, as 
Cor. * 


cae , 
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- ima- ihe poetry of Byron exceeds the mise-||the chief city of the Persians bearing || piece of meat to entice the dog to give 
d by , rable effusions of a ballad-singer. They jthat name for its excellency. Hence||him the hare; but hunger could not 
The are notto be considered a heap of jing-}i the lily’s three leaves in the arms of||overcome her fidelity, her master had 
ch is ling sounds, which serve only to attract) France mean Piety, Justice, and Chari-|| remained on horseback to try how she 
seems the attention of the vulgar and illiterate, }jty.”” So far the general impression of||would behave ; and, rejecting all the 
\CHIL- because forsooth they rhyme. Neither||a peculiar regard to this beautiful and|| offers made by her tempter, she put up 
 Ro- is he to be looked upon as one, who con-|| fragrant flower ; but the early Persians |j her fore feet on the horse’s flank, hold- 
cribes tinually flies off from his subject, in }jattached a particular sanctity to it. ing out the hare to her master. 
(with. search of something better suited te his}! Water, according to their belief, was|| A gentleman, attended by an aged she- 
ns of taste, because he may sometimes intro- ji held in the next degree of reference to||dog, took up his quarters at a crowded 
firm. duce an example to illustrate what he as-}ifjre; and the white flower, which|linn, where he could get no bed but in 
e and serts. ‘The works of poets such as By- sprung from the bosom of the colder||the same room with another traveller. 
non and CampBeLt, are too well rooted element, was considered an emblem of|| Both the gentlemen had saddlebags, and 
ict, is in the esteem of the world, to be judged | its purity, submissiveness, and, above all, || each laid his own property near his bed ; 
men, of by rales such as these. of its fecundity, when meeting the rays of||they were entirely unknown to each 
rision To conclude then, Byron seems to be} the great solar flame. These symbols, | other, and being very tired hardly ex- 
1 one the pure and unlaboured poct of nature, || qnited in the lily their joint properties | changed a word, when they fell asleep. 
and who is so confident in the workings of ‘had produced, represented to the poeti-| Early in the morning Mr. K. was awoke 
an na- his imagination, as not to require the}! .a} conceptions of the east, first, the | by his companion, who begged him to 
Atirist, assistance of art. CampBeri is a poet | creative and regenerating attributes of call off his dog: the faithful guard would 
cannot possessing great natural genius, but who} the Supreme Being himself; and se-||not suffer the stranger to depart till his 
elings has intermingled with it, all the beauties | condly, the imparted powers of the great | master ordered him to stand back from 
ows of of art. The language of the former is|| elements of earth, air, water, and fire, || the door. 
ipathy forcible and convincing: that of the Ito act mutually on each other, so that, at | A gentleman who had many years 
e only latter, beautiful and pleasing. the return of certain seasons, moisture jj rode the same horse, coming home late 
; Geseee || | 
penius should spread over the land, from the||one night, fell fast asleep; his horse 
land see |) clouds or the rivers, the air should dry | came to the door and neighed repeated- 
een $0, THE INDIAN LOTOS, OR LILY OF THE}ithe ground, the sun's beams fructify it, ly ; but the family, believing it must be 
, isa EAST. ’ & sats the grateful earth, at the call of ali|jsome strayed atiimal, did not get op. 
verses This flower was full of meaning to the |] united in the genial breath of. Spring, | Next morning early, when the servants 
ibbler ancients, and occurs all over the east. | pour forth herincrease. Hence, as the || went out, they found the horse quietly 
ie eX- Egypt, Palestine, Persia, and India, pre-|| Sovereigns of the East have always been | pasturing, and their master still in pro- 
d lan- sent it every where in the decorations | revered, according to a tradition of their || found sleep on his back. 
yphasis of their architecture, in the bands, and | being the express vicegerents of the | Geese have been branded with the 
on the heads of their sculptur'd figures, || Deity, it is not surprising to see the | imputation of stupidity ; but the writer 
" whether in statue or in bas relief. We) same emblematical flower carried ina knows a gentleman who has a gander 
n earth also find it in the sacred vestments and|! procession to their honours, which || (hat punctually attends him some miles 
architecture of the tabernacle, and|| would be found ‘breathing sweet in-|| when he goes from home, and as he re- 
temple of the Israelites ; and see it men-|}cense’’? among the symbols of an entire-||turns meets him near the same spot. 
's pen tioned by our Saviour, as an image of'|ly religious festival. Another gentleman’s servant was very 
ry thing peculiar beauty and glory, when com- [Porter's Travels in Georgia. liberal in feeding the poultry ; an old 
paring the works of nature with the de-' -— || gander shewed his gratitude by follow- 
a name corations of art. It is also represented, ; i ‘ing the ploughman even to church ; and 
him—a in all pictures of the Salutation of Ga-| SAGACITY OF BRUTE ANIMA: he spoiled the gravity of a procession 
rited in briel to the Virgin Mary ; and, in fact, | A gentleman had a grey-hound, that} a¢ q burial, by solemnly marching beside 
esses a has been held in mysterious veneration || made a practice of going out unattended || his friend. After two years’ absence he 
yn, ak ‘ by people of all nations and times. The |in search of hares, and never would de-| recognized the object of his attachment. 
ored as - old heraldic work of “The Theatre of |liver the game, except to him elie of [Monthly Magazine. 
xcel in Honour,” published in France, about, his children. One day returning home, ee ae parecer 
oes not two hundred years ago, gives this curi-||after an absence of a week, he stopped | SPRING. 
thought #& ous account of the Lotos, or Lily :—|jat the door of a friend who lived near, ae 
ow like “It is the symbol of divinity, of purity, || when the dog, rushing from an adjoining It is observed by Milton, that &¢ who 
. . Sprin 
ind reg- and abundance, and of a love most com-|| field, presented herself with a hare in, neglects to visit the eae . P : g. 
n consi- plete in perfection, charity, and bene-||her mouth. The gentleman who had and eraser pares - wine a 
vant and diction ; as in the holy Scripture, that|}come out to receive Mr. M. seeing the in their a loom - ; — i 
hey do ‘mirror of chastity, Susanna, is defined||dog, and aware of her purpose, hastened | guilty of sul is oS _nature.r— 
re it, asf Susa, which signifieth the lily flower ;'!to the dining-room, and returned with aj Spring is the season of galety. 
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VARIETY. ij learned lady, angrily, ** how knowledge , nifying the durance of 





ANECDOTE OF DR. FRANKLIN. 


The following anecdote of Dr. Frank- 
lin was recently told by the Ex-Presi-| 
dent, John Adams. The enmity of Mr. 
Adats to Dr. Franklin is so well known, 
that we may be certain the anecdote is 
at least as creditable as it is reported to 
the intellect and patriotism of the Doc- 
tor. It is a well-conceived, well-ex- 
pressed and most appropriate fable. 

The Doctor was in company with 
some of his literary friends in London 
‘subject of fables was the topic 
efsation. [t seemed to be the 
al Sentiment that the stibject was 
wt. The Doctor was appealed 
his opinion, who said that he 
thought quite otherwise, and that there 
was still a rich fund, on which future 
. Esops might delight and instruct man- 
kind. Lord Spencer asked him to give 
them a specimen of his powers in that 
science. The dispute between Grea 
Britain and her colonies had been under 
discussion ; when, in allusion to that 
subject, he fabricated the following fa- 
ble, which may be cofsidered prophetic 
as to the result of that controversy :-— 
“An eagle, scaling round a farmer’s 
barn, spied in the yard a mane, and, 
darting. down upon him, seized him in 
his claws, and mounted with him high 
in the air. But he soon found that the 

animal had clasped his body with her fore 
paws, to the great interruption of his 
wings, and had grasped his legs with 
her hind paws, so that he could with 
difficulty preserve his balance in the 
air: and what was worse, she had 
seized his throat with her jaws; and 
above all, he found to his sorrow that 
he had mistaken acat for a uane! The 
eagle says to the cat, * Let go your hold 
and I will release you.” * Oh no!” suid 
the cat, ‘ you brought me up here against 
my will, and I have no notion of falling 


Comte bie todash myself to pie- 
ces. 


——— 













must stoop and set me down.’ ” 
= 
LEARNED LADIES. 

In the following anecdete we may dis- 
cover @considerable portion of wit,.al- 
though we believe it rather severe. 

“I should be glad to know,” saida 


ae 
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is compatible with a wowun’s situation 
in life. I should like to be told why 
chemistry, geography, algebra, langua- 
ges, and the whole circle of arts and 
sciences, are not as becoming in her as 
aman?” ‘1 do not say,” replied one 
of our celebrated wits, ‘‘ that they are 
entirely unbecoming; but [ think a 
very little of them will answer the pur- 
pose. In my opinion now, a wowan’s 
knowledge of chemistry, should extend 
no farther, than to the melting of butter ; 
geography, to a thorough acquaintance 


with every hole and corner in the house ; | 


her algebra, to keeping a correct ac- 
count of the family expenses ; and as for 
tongues, heaven knows that one is 
enough in all conscience, and the less 
use she makes of that the better.”’ 


SERENITY: 
A military officer being at sea in a 
dreadful storm, his lady, who was sitting 
in the cabin near him, and filled with 
alarm for the safety of the vessel, was so 
surprised at his composure and serenity, 
that she cried out, * My dear, are you 
not afraid ? How is it possible you ca» 
be so calm in such a storm?’ — He arose 
from the chair lashed to the deck, and 
supporting himself by a pillar of a bed- 
place, he drew his sword, and pointing 
it to the breast of his wife, he exclaimed, 
‘ Are you not afraid?” She instantly re- 
plied, ‘No, certainly not.” ‘Why? 
said the officer. ‘ Because,’ rejoined 
his lady, ‘1 know the sword is in the 
hand of my husband, and he loves me 
too well to hurt me.’ ‘ Then,’ said he, 
‘remember | know in whom I have be- 





lieved, and that he holds the winds in 


his fist, and the water in the hollow of 
his hands.’ 





IRISH HOSPITALITY. 


—— 
ee = 


the contract. 
The form of it being round and without 
end, doth impart that their love should 
circulate and flow continually, The 
finger, on the fourth of the left hand, 
next the little finger, because there was 
supposed a vein of blood to pass from 
thence unto the heart. 








—_———- — 


A lawyer once jeeringly asked a qua- 
ker, if he could tell the difference be- 
‘tween also and likewise.—‘O yes,’ said 
the Quaker, pertly, ‘ Erskine is a great 
weyer ; his talents are admired by eve- 
ty one: thou art a lawyer also, but not 
like wise. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


Why is a bachelor like an old alman- 
ac? Because he is out of season. 

Why is an old maid like a book in 
sheets? Because she wants binding. 

Why is a modern buck of the ton like 
anew bound novel? Because he is of 
more show than substance. 

Why is a modern fine lady like a book 
not completed? Because she is bound 
in boards. 


—_——— 


PATHOS. 


** The fleecy clouds of morning were 
now tinged with nature’s richest ver- 
million—the sun was just lifling his ra- 
diant head above the stately trees of the 
foresi—the feathered Handels of nature 
sang forth their sweetest carols, and the 
universe had borrowed the robes of May 
—when Sylva more beautiful than Dia- 
na—walked out to feed her chickens.” 














THE FEMALE EYE. 


A modern writer gives the following 
enumeration of the expression of a fe- 
male eye ; the glare, the stare, the leer, 
the sneer, the invitation, the defiance, 


Foote, praising the hospitality of the|lthe denial, the consent, the glance of 
Irish, after one of his trips from the sis-|iloye, the flash of rage, the sparkling of 
ter kingdom, a gentleman present asked hope, the languishment of softness, the 


him whether he had ever been in Cork. 
* No, Sir,’ said he, quickly— but I have 
seen a great many drawings of it.’ 





WEDDING RING. 


The ring, at first was not of gold but 
of iron, and adornedswith 






















squint of suspicion, the ire of jealously, 
and the lustre of pleasure. 





AMUSEMENTS. 
Those who devote their lives wholly 


to amusement are not only most useless, 
adamant; sig-|jbut, generally, most unhappy mortals. 
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POETRY. And every voice of spirit hush‘d, 
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“ He bids thee a warm farewell, 
“ For better souls he never met.” 





O’er half the far extensive world, 
The poll of evening was unfurl'd; 
The safron streaks athwart the west, 
Glowed like a blush on heaveu’s breast: 
Far far away one towering peak 
Retained the twilight’s latest streak, 
And as it held the lingerlog ray, 
itseem’d a beacon far away, 
That sadly beam’d farewell to day. 
Star after star, the nymphs of night 
Lit up,—the palest star was bright ; 
Q! then how soft the ethreal blue! 
How mild the hvaven-born breezes flew ! 
And every orb that beam'd above, 
Shed rays of mildest heavenly love. 


A wanderer tarried there a while, 
To catch a glimpse of Nature’s smile, 
To utter, ere away be drew 
Klis longing eyes,—a fond adieu. 

** Scenes of my soul! once ere we part, 
Let me give vent to my full heart: 

O when a last farewell is given, 

The brightest pageantry of heaven, 
Can ne'er so rich and pleasing prove, 
As one fond look on scenes we love ! 


I’ve plung’d in many a wild extreme, 
i've cherish’d many a wayward dream, 
Pve call'd the flower that love adorns, 
I've sipp’d its sweets, I’ve felt its thorns; 
And that bright smile we often spy 
In Beauty's most alluring eye, 

Has, like an ignis-fatuus, oft 

Enticed me by its gliormer soft, 

To some delusive couch of bliss 

~False fleece bestrew'd o’er Grief's abyss! 
But, hail to thee, fair science, hail ! 

Thy wings can buffet Sorrow’s gale, 
While Pleasure soars with pinions frail ; 
And Erudition’s leafy tree, 

Shall spread its genial shade o'er me}; 

The nectary of every flower, 

Shall yield its pure, and honeyed shower; 
Philosopby's instructive shrin®, 

Shall teach me doctrines most divine; 
And I will woo in eyes of Beauty, 

A soldier's faith,—a soldier's duty ! 


Friends of my soul! when I forget 
Our youthful sports, nay that orb set, 
Which long has beamed ia memory's sky, 
To lighten scenes of extacy 
My bosom bounds at being free, 
But-sad its throb at leaving thee ! 
The blasbing goblet’s liquid gem, 
And Beauty’s lip,—I hallow them, 
Yet, yet what boot they when I see 
1 cannot share their zest with thee? 
Naught, from my soul, for this b) -:k earth, 
Neer yielded sons of better mirth, 
Tho every sense of honour ’s crush’d, 


Yet thy young heart can fondle o'er 
The glass and lips they well adore. 


Farewell !—the waters darkly roll, 

| But darker far my yearning soul. 

The quivering moonbeauis kiss the stream, 

And while they play, each silver beam 

Seems conjuring up a fairy race 

| With convex mirrors, where I trace 

/A minute picture on the glaze, 

—A retrospect of other days! 

That bugle blast which wings the gale, | 

And echo’s thro’ the shadow'd vale; 

That warlike drum—that cheering fife, 
} 
| 





The idols of a soldier's life, 

O! how I've wish’d their martial sound 
Would scatter war and glory round ; 

How ft have call’d th’ inspiring noise, 

The barbinger of many joys, 

| How Ihave in my loathsome hours, 
Cursed them and all their martial powers ! 
| But now, farewell to them and thee! 
if cannot teil futurity, | 
| we may meet again and laugh 

| At pranks of old, while blythe we quaff 

| The glowing nectar of the bowl, 

That warms the sense and wins the soul. 

Yes, we may talk of days gone by, 

Ofevery glance—of every sigh, 

We've won from those our hearts confess’ d, 

To be of sylphs the loveliest! 

Farewell! once more, where'er I go, 

Thro’ torrid sands or frigid snow, 

Whene’er I pass an hour of glee, 

| Pi think of those I’ve pass’d with thee! 
EUSTACE. 








FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


“ WIFE, CHILDREN, AND FRIENDS.” 
How dear is that spot where the peasaixt resides, 
Whom Heaven's best blessing attends, 
Who laughs at the world, and its grandeur de- 
rides, 
And lives with wife, childrgr, and friends. 


There friendship and peace with contentment 
unite, 
And Beauty with Innocence blends— 
There health’s rosy visage aud eye sparkling 
bright, 
Are found with wife, children, and friends. 


if Heaven to me would a wish once bestow— 
Tho’ to mortals it rare condescends— 

That wish should include but these objects below, 
A cottage, wife, children, and friends. 


Let Royalty boast in its splendour and pride, 
Surrounded by alaves to defend— 
Give me but my Cottage and sweet fireside, 


With the love of Wife, Children, and Friends 
a% 


— 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
“TO EUSTACE. 











Whilst some who strike the lyre to venal lays, 


| To Virtue’s and to Monour’s path ine it 
|| And yield, at once, instruction and deli 


For sordid profit barter Virtue’s praise ; 

And, traitors to the heaven-descended art, 

Seck to corrupt the inexperienc’d beart; 

Pleas’d we behold, on thy instructive page, 

The fire of youth mix’d with the skill of age. 

Should my heart require a softer lay, 

Thy verse at once is sensible and gay ; 

There wit, and ease, and majesty, abound, 

And sense delights, by being mix'd with sound, 

O! Eustace, could I sing like thee, the rich be- 
quest 


| Should sweetly satisfy my gratcful breast, 


Tho’ every other comfort were withdrawn, 


|| And fortune, friends, and health itself, were gone. 


Renew, sweet bard! thy heart-entranciag 
strain, 
Until their due reward thy labours gain, 
Those only worthy are the bay to wear, 
Who, by the pleasing passport of the ea 







MAC I 
| 
THE FLOWER OF LOVE. 
*Tis said the rose is Love’s own flower, 
Its blush so bright, its thorns so many ; 
And Winter on its bloom has power, 
But has not on its sweetness any. 
, For though young Love’s ethereal rose 
Will droop on Age's wintry bosom, 
Yet still his faded leaves disclose 
The fragrance of their earliest blosom 





| But, aii! the fragrance lingering there 


Is like the sweets that mournfal duty 
Bestows, with sadly-soothing care, 

To deck the grave of Bloom and Beauly 
For when its leaves are shrunk and dry, 

lis blush extinct, to kindle never, 
That fragrance isbut Memory’s sigh, 

That breathes of pleasures past jor ever. 


Why did not Love the amaranth chase, 

That bears no thorns, and cannot perish ’ 
Alas! no swects its flowers diffuse, 

And only sweets Love's life can cherish. 
But bethe rose and amaranth twin'd, 

And Love, their mingled powers aseuming, 
Shall round his brows a chaplet bind, 

For ever sweet, for ever blooming. 


MIDNIGHT SKETCH. 
The winds of heav’a are bush'd, and mild, 
E’en as the breath of slumb’ring child! 
The western breeze’s balmy sigh 
Breaks not the mist-wreaths as they lie, 
Veiling the tall cliff'’s ragged brow, 
Nor dimple the green wave below, 9. 
Such stillness round—such silence deep=— 
That Nature seems herself to sleep! 
The full-moon mounted in the sky, 
Looks from her cloadless place on high, 
And trewbling stars, like fairy gleams, 
Twinkle the'r many coloured beams, 
Spangling the world of waters o'er 
With mimic gens from shore to shore, 








Till ccean, burning on the view, 
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Glows like another heav'n of blue, 
And its broad bosom, as a mirror bright, 
Reficcts their lucid path, and all the fields of 


, light. . 
* oh - 
From the Ladies’ Monthly Magazine. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 6, 1822. 





| 
FOURTH OF JULY. 
On Thursday last, thisday so dear to the heart of | 





. THE SACHELOR'S SOLILOQUY; | 
on A NEW PUZZLE* IN PRAISE OF WOMEN. |; 
* Happy aman may pass his lofe 
When free'd from matrimonial ebaine 
When he is govern'd by a wife » 
Tle’s sure to suffer for his. pains. 


What tongue is able to declare 
‘The failings which in women dwell 
2 worth that fulls to woman's share 
&s ce be call'd—perceptible. 





every American, was celebrated in this city with | 
the usual festivities. Life and animation seem- 


‘ed to pervade every class, and the smile of joy to 
beam from laughing eyes and dance on the coun- 


tenanees of all. The military made their ap-| 
pearance in honour of the day, giving fife to the 
occasion while the Park and Battery exhibited 


rainbow : wreaths, ribbons, ruffles, frills, bows, 
tucks, laces, veils, &c. rustling and fluttering in 
the crowd. . Seldom have we seen a greater dis- 
















female race appear 

ra y, deceit and pride 
darling of a heart sintere 

roman, never can reside. 


They re always studying to employ 
Their time in vanity aod prate 
leisure hours in social joy 
Tospeud is what ali women hate. 


Destruction take the men T say 
Who make of women their delight 
Those who contempt to women pay 
Keep pradence always iu their sight. 
ANNA MARIA. 





* When read for the praise of woman, the 
first and third lines, then the second and fourth, 
must be read. 


“ 


A BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT—avy cowrer. 


Sweet stream! that winds thro’ yonder glade— 
Apt emblem of a virtuous maid !— 
Silent and chaste, she steals along, 
Far from the world’s gay, busy throng; 
With gentle, yet prevailing force, 
Intent upon her destin’d course ; 
Graceful and useful all she does, 
Blessing, and blest, where’er she goes, 
_ Pare-bosom'd as that watery glass, 
Aud Heaven reflected in her face! 


——_ 
SINGLE B!.ESSEDNESS. 
Let no repugnance to a single state, 
Lead to an union with a worthless mate ; 


Although “tis true you'll find full many a fool 
i Would make old maids the butts of ridicule, 
p lady, though advanced in life, 
More bappy than an j!!-match’d wife. 
s te 


RETORT COURTEOUS. 
~ “So Sir, you rashly vow and swear, 
You'll dance with none that are not fair; 
PF we women should dispense 


On } to none but men of sense?” 
Suppose! well madam, pray what then?” 


Why, sir, you'd never dunce again’ 
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play of beauty and fashion crowding our public || 
places of amusement. Nothing occurred to mar 
the harmouy of the occasion, and ihe day passed || 
, off amidst the ringing of bells, thunder of cannon, 
|and the roar of musketry In the evening, the || 
gardens were brilliantly itluminated, and splen- || 
‘did fireworks were exhibited darting their || 
i gleams to the clouds. Every piace of public 
resort and amusement appeared thronged, ard | 
joy and ivnocent festivity seemed spread | 
throughout the city. Thus has the anniversary 
of our Independence, been celebrated, and thus 
we hope it always may be, to keep in our re- 
membrance that auspicious day, on which was 
| declared to astonished world, that America was 
free. 


| 








Capt. Partridge’s corps of Cadets visited Con- 
cord, N. Hampshire, on the (5th ult. and were 
reviewed by his Excellency Governor Bell. 
While there an elegant standard, representing 
on one side the arms of the state, and on the 
other an emblem of the sciences and arts, was 
presented to the corps by the young ladies of 
Miss Blake’s Literary School in that place. The 
presentation took place in front of the capitol, ae- 
companied by an appropriate address from Miss 
Mary-Jane Kent, in bebaif of the school, whieh 
was answered by Cadet J. Alling, standard 
bearer of the corps. 


ee 


The tucks in the gown of a young lady, says 
the Charleston Courier, (for all are young who 
wear them) are sweet little ladders of love, fur 
him to climb ep and be happy. The more nu 
merous they are the loftier the aim, and the 
more ambitious the pursuit. As the taunt and 
neat shrouds of a vessel indicate her readivess 
for sea, while a dismantled bull merks the period 
of uselessness and of repose, so the tucks on a 
gown indicate the youth, gaiety and elasticity 
of the weaver—while #he who has no tucks in 
her gown, and has of coursc worn them all out, 
‘vay as well be laid @p in ordinary. , 

American Novelist.—Charles Brockden Brown 
is a proud maine in the annals of American Lit- 
erature. His/novels are conceived in the boldest 
stretch of imagination ; and his style is equal in 
evergy to that of the eloquent Godwin. The 

















NEW-YORK, f 
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| for cases of distorted imag 
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laurel, which was denied to bim durin 


¢ his life, 
is now planted on his grave. 


His works are 
iread and admired in England—and their lustre 
hwillbe reflected on his native country.—\ ie. 
land is one of the finest pictures of bigotry that 
has ever been sketched—and it is true to hature, 
ination have actually 
jecenrred, which have terminated in a sinter 
| tragical catastrophe, This work was published 
igometime since in the Cabinet. 


| 
| 
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Dr. Macartney, of Dublin, has for some time 


| employed a solution of alum and nitre for the 
| 


‘parpose of preserving anatomical preparations, 


. ; ‘He finds that it preserves the natural appearan. 
in rich dresses, the, variegated: colours of the || PI 


ces of most parts of the body more completely 


ithan spirits, or any other fluid used, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Fiesco” is received; his conclusion myst 
arrive ere we can comply with his request. 

Several favours on file will be attended to. 
“J.G.” cae sale to our hands 








MARRIED, 


On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. W. W 
Philips, the Rev. Joha B. Steele, of Salem, N.Y. 
to Miss Eliza Holloway, of this city. 

Ou Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. 
Covei, Mr. Isaac Riker, to Miss Aun Luke, all 
of this city. 











DIED, 


On Tuesday afternoun last, after a long and 
painful illness, Elizabeth Clark Harris, daughter 
of the Rev. Der, Harris, President of Columbia 
College, in the 27th year of her age. 

On Sunday afternoon last, Maria Hardy, aged 
3 years and 13 days, eldest child of Wm. H. 
Hardy, merchant, of this city. 

The city inspector reports the death of 60 
persous during the week ending on Saturday, 
the 29th ult. viz. 14 men, 9 women, 17 boys avd 
20 girls. 








——_——————— 


LETTERsPRESS PRINTING. 


Pampncets, Canpsy [lanpeiies, Circe- 
Lars, &e &e. executed with neatuess and dis- 
patch, at the office of the Ladies’ Literary Ce 
binet, No. 30 William-st. directly opposite the 
Post office 

i> Subscriptions for the Cabinet, re- 
ceived at the publisher's office No. 30 Willia® 
street, directly opposite the Post-Office. 
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BY NATHANIEL SMITH & CO. 


At No. 30 William-street, divectly opposite the 
Post-Office ; to whom communications 
(post paid) may be addressed. ; 
Teras, 4 dolls. per year.—Country subscribes © 
to pay in advance. 














